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VIRGIL: AN INTERPRETATION 1 



By M. S. Slaughter 
University of Wisconsin 



A correct apprehension of the genius of Virgil rests upon a 
recognition of the conflict in his own mind between a love of 
philosophy and the call of the Muses. The initial impulse toward 
both came from his love of nature — nature as represented in the 
scenes of his native country, and nature, a study of which turned 
him inevitably to philosophy. 

To Virgil, philosophy did not mean metaphysics, nor yet psy- 
chology. It meant a study De rerum natura, concerning the nature 
of the universe, that is, natural philosophy, that which stood in his 
day for science, the study of the causes of things. His attention 
was early directed to the Epicurean explanation of the universe by 
his favorite teacher, Siron. The writer who made the deepest 
impression upon him was Lucretius, unquestionably the most 
important influence in forming his mind and shaping his thought 
in the first half of his life. The connection between the two poets 
is illustrated by the tradition that the death of Lucretius occurred 
on the day on which Virgil assumed the toga virilis, the Roman 
badge of manhood. The influence of the elder poet extended to 
both thought and expression. Virgil never seems to have lost 
altogether a certain Lucretian manner in the use of language, and 
though the extreme rigor of Epicurean thought, as voiced by Lucre- 
tius, was ill adapted to his gentler genius, he never breaks entirely 
with the finer phases of Epicureanism, even in his later years, 
when he turns for consolation to a modified form of Platonism. 

In an early poem, written before the Eclogues, Virgil bids fare- 
well to the Muses, and sets sail, he says, to the happy haven of 
philosophy, to devote himself to a life of tranquil contemplation. 

1 A paper read before the British and American Archaeological Society of Rome 
during Professor Slaughter's residence in the American School of Classical Studies of 
Rome, 1909-10. 
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And yet the Muses are still sweet to him — dukes Camenae — 
though he bids them visit him in moderation and at rare intervals, 
pudenter et raro. 

A striking instance of the influence of Lucretius in thought and 
manner is a passage in the sixth Eclogue where Silenus sings 
"how through measureless void the seeds of earth and air and sea 
and of liquid fire were brought together; how from these primal 
elements all beginnings and the new world throughout its whole 
circumference were fashioned." 

Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent 
Et liquidi simul ignis; ut his exordia primis 
Omnia et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis. 

Even more surely Lucretian is a passage in the second Georgic 
where the poet begs the Muses to make plain to him the pathway 
of the heavens and the stars, the courses of the sun, and the labors 
of the moon; whence, too, earthquakes which make the deep to 
swell beyond its broken barriers and to fall back again upon itself; 
and why winter's suns race to hide themselves in ocean; and what 
delays the slow, oncoming nights. Then a line which might find 
a place on Lucretius' own page, 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

"Happy he who knows the causes of things, who has placed 
under his feet all fear and inexorable fate and the roar of greedy 
Acheron." 

In a later Georgic and in the sixth book of the Aeneid, Virgil 
gives expression to a very un-Epicurean doctrine, that of the anima 
mundi, the soul of the universe, a doctrine which afforded him 
relief from the severity of Lucretius' materialism and would 
doubtless have furnished him food for much meditation had he 
lived to carry out his cherished plan of quiet retirement for philo- 
sophic contemplation after the completion of the Aeneid. 

The passage in the fourth Georgic is one of the finest anywhere 

in the poet's works. 

Deum namque ire per omnis 
Terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum. 
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"For God, men say, extends through all lands and stretches 
of the sea and the depth of heaven; from him herds, flocks, men, 
all the race of wild beasts, each one at birth draws the thin thread 
of life; to him are all things returned and into him resolved again; 
nor is there place for death, but living all things fly to the stars 
and rest in the heaven above." 

The lines in the sixth book of the Aeneid are crowded with Lucre- 
tian expressions, though Virgil has traveled far from the hard and 
uncompromising position of his former guide. The lines seem in- 
deed to be in answer to a question of the earlier seeker after truth. 

Principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum lunae Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 

"First of all the spirit within is what feeds the heavens, the 
earth, and the watery floods, the shining orb of the moon, and 
the Titan stars; and a soul suffused throughout the parts moves the 
whole mass and mingles itself with the mighty body. From this 
comes the race of men and beasts." 

Drawn though Virgil was by instinct and training to the pursuit 
of such grave questions as were set by inquiring philosophies, he 
felt the utter inadequacy of such knowledge to satisfy other demands 
of the human heart, and we are not surprised to hear him confess 
in the very midst of the impassioned Felix qui potuit that should 
such knowledge prove too high for him, as he seems to fear even 
while he prays, he will in great contentment turn to the country 
and to running streams and gladly live an inglorious life, for fortu- 
nate, he says, is he who knows the country and the country gods, 
Pan and old Silvanus and the sister nymphs. 

This passage strikes a more familiar, if not a more Virgilian, 
note. We know and love Virgil as the poet of the fields and streams 
of Italy, the fields and streams of the land of his birth in the north, 
and the land of his adoption in the south. Virgil was born near 
Mantua and was buried at Naples, where he had spent many years 
in a comfortable leisure devoted to study and quiet contemplation 
and the composition of his last great work. 
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The lover of modern Italy is struck in reading the Eclogues and 
Georgics with the many scenes and pictures which are faithful to 
present-day conditions. This might be expected in the Georgics, 
which are devoted to the glorification of the culture of the land, 
but the scenery of the Eclogues, too, is distinctly Italian, the atmos- 
phere is of the north, of the land across the Po, and the shepherds 
are Italian shepherds in spite of Sicilian names and Theocritean 
poses. There are some details which may even be considered auto- 
biographical. Virgil's love for the life of shepherds and peasants 
in his own district is realized in the affection and sympathy with 
which he treats his theme, artificial though this theme may be in 
the main. "Time changes all things, even the mind; often I 
recall how as a boy I wasted long, sunny days in song." 

Omnia fert aetas, animum quoque; saepe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere soles. 

And again: 

" All things which happy Eurotas heard long ago from thoughtful 
Apollo and bade his laurels learn, Silenus sings, and the valleys 
repeat the sound to the stars, until Vesper proceeding along the 
reluctant sky bids the shepherds gather the sheep in the folds and 
render the count to the master." 

Cogere donee ovis stabulis numerumque referre. 

Artificial, of course, all this seems to us, as it seemed to men in 
Virgil's time, but are we to find no place in our lives as Virgil 
thought the Romans of his time should find in theirs for the beauti- 
ful leisure moments at the end of the day given to contests of song, 
while the twilight falls on purple hills ? Has the life of the actual 
shepherd piping to his flocks in far-off Sicily, then, no meaning to 
us, no reality ? Are we always to think of the count of the flock, 
numerumque referre, of the increase in fleece and fold? Always 
to be shepherds who feed fat flocks and therefore sing a poor song ? 

Pastorem, Tityre, pingues 
Pascere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen. 

"The external landscape is Italian, not because of descriptions 
of definite places, but touches of color and outline, contrasts of 
warm sunshine and heavy shadows, softened by an atmosphere of 
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harmonious melancholy." So reads a sentence in a recent account 
of the works of a modern Italian poet. Virgilian would have 
sufficed. This is exactly what should be said of Virgil's country 
in the Eclogues and Georgics. "Here spring is aglow, here about the 
streams earth pours forth a multitude of flowers, here the white 
poplar shadows the cave." 

Hie ver purpureum, varios hie lumina circum 
Fundit humus flores, hie Candida populus antro 
Imminet. 

And less cheerfully: 

"The winter oak stands unmoved by the season's wind and rain 
and outlives many children's children and sees roll by her many 
generations of men" (Mackail). 

Multosque nepotes, 
Multa virum volvens durando saecula vincit. 

The homely life of the Italian peasant has not changed since 
Virgil's day, as we may see in this picture from the first Georgic: 
"Often he loads his slow-footed donkey's sides with oil and cheap 
apples and returning brings back from the town a new grindstone 
or a piece of black pitch," an everyday scene now on the Roman 
Campagna. And this more intimate scene farther on: "One man 
I know watches late fires on winter nights and tips his shaft with 
sharp steel. His wife meanwhile solaces with song her long labor, 
running the shrill shuttle through the web, or, it may be, boils down 
the sweet must and skims with a leaf the vessel's boiling surface." 
Et foliis undam trepidi despumat aeni. 

Virgil was born in the country, of rustic parents, and never lost 
a marked rusticity of manner even in later years when the crowded 
theater rose to receive him and do honor to the poet who had so 
honored his own name and Rome's. His insight into the life of 
country people springs from experience and is founded on a sym- 
pathetic and loving participation in their toils and pleasures. Has 
the happy life on the farm ever received a greater tribute than that 
given it by Virgil in the second Georgic ? 

O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas 
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"O fortunate dwellers on the farm, if they but realized their blessing. 
For them, far from clashing arms, the kindly earth from the soil offers an abun- 
dant living. No lofty home pours forth from proud portals a great crowd of 
early-morning visitants, nor do these gaze in astonished wonder at beautiful 
doors inlaid with many colored marbles, nor at costly garments threaded with 
gold, nor at Corinthian bronzes, here where the wool is not colored in Assyrian 
dyes and the pure olive oil is unmixed with cinnamon; but a quiet, free from 
care, the peace of broad acres, and a life ignorant of deceit and rich in abundant 
wealth, fail not, and there are caves and living lakes and cool valleys, the lowing 

of cattle and gentle sleep in the shade of trees Over such the fasces of 

the people and the purple of kings have no power, nor the discord that tortures 
faithless brothers, nor the Dacian descending from the north, nor even the 
power of Rome and kingdoms doomed to perish, for not in self pity do they 
grieve at poverty, nor do they ever envy the rich." 

But the Georgics are a practical treatise meant to instruct, not 
simply to attract, the reader, and contain advice and suggestions 
to men actually engaged in farming, in the care of herds and flocks, 
and interested in the culture of bees, and in the training of the vine. 
Virgil talks learnedly on his subject and "repeats many precepts 
of them of old." He gives simple directions how to determine the 
nature of soils, how to protect and care for the land; he advises 
rotation in crops and says that the man who labors the soil inces- 
santly does her a service. The beauty of irrigation is set forth as 
a blessing to the "blade dying on the scorched and feverous field, 
where the falling wave wakens a clatter among the smooth pebbles 
and gushes over the parched fields" (Mackail). 

We have more up-to-date documents on farming and few of 
Virgil's precepts would be recognized as applicable now, but it is 
not for information that we read the Georgics. It is for far different 
reasons that the poem has lived and been read with pleasure by 
multitudes of men since Virgil's day. Cato's treatise on agricul- 
ture has only a faint antiquarian interest. The Georgics, however, 
because of the transcendent genius manifest in the composition, 
live on as a great piece of literature. For seven years Virgil labored 
on these two thousand lines, fashioning and refashioning them to 
suit his fastidious taste. This explains why in reading the Georgics 
the words strike the reader so often as not merely well chosen but 
inevitable. And the poem abounds in reflections on life, on myth 
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and religion, and contains bits of description which live because 
they make a high and universal appeal. 

Virgil was arguing for the dignity of labor and desired to idealize 
the life of the farm. Much that he says was true of the older gen- 
eration in his own country, and even in the time of his youth in the 
north. Years of civil strife had been the undoing of all this. 
Militarism had come in to distract the people, and its consequent 
vandalism had dispossessed many worthy owners and tillers of the 
land, Virgil's own people among others. He would call men's atten- 
tion to the attractions of a life lived in peaceful surroundings under 
conditions that turned the mind to honest labor and upright living, 
away from a city life of dissipation and futility of effort. He would 
win back the many men fresh from the wars, who had acquired 
a dislike and distaste for the farm, to a saner and healthier life. 
This ulterior purpose, this ethical intent on Virgil's part, has been 
questioned, but it was certainly in his mind, while the subject was 
very near to his heart and enabled him to give expression to many 
cherished ideals. He would lead men to 

Guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket and the fruit-tree wild, 

and save them from "the weariness, the fever, and the fret" of the 
great city at this crisis in her history, where for many, many men 
"but to think was to be full of sorrow." 

From 37 to 29 B.C., the years spent in the composition of the 
Georgics, Rome was struggling bravely to recover from the bloody 
contest that followed upon Julius Caesar's death. For a great 
many of her citizens life seemed utterly hopeless; to remember 
was to be filled with horror and loathing, and the future was a blank. 
On such minds the beautiful lines of the Georgics must have fallen 
like a benediction, calling them to a life of peace. 

In the Aeneid, too, many significant illustrations of Virgil's 
love of the country may be found, particularly in the last half of 
the poem where the story brings him to his own land, and to that 
part of it which he knows well and loves, first to the coast near 
Naples and from there north to the mouth of the Tiber, and later 
up that stream to the spot where Rome was to stand. 
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After returning from the lower world where the scene of the 
sixth book is laid, and where even in the underworld some spirits 
are said "to live in shady groves, soft swelling banks and meadows 
fresh with streams," and where Aeneas had seen "deep withdrawn 
in a secluded valley a woodland and rustling forest thickets and 
the river of Lethe which flows past quiet homes, around which 
flitted nations and peoples numberless, even as in meadows, where 
in serene summer bees fly from flower to flower and settle on fair 
white lilies, the whole field is murmurous with the sound, " after 
returning from the lower world, Aeneas sets sail by night and leaves 
the Cumean shore, "the breezes blow far into the night and the clear 
moon shows them the course, while the sea shines in a tremulous 

light." 

Aspirant aurae in noctem nee Candida cursus 
Luna negat; splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus. 

Past the shores of Circe's land they sailed until finally Aeneas 
"catches sight from the sea of a great grove of trees, in the midst 
of which the Tiber in rapid eddies and yellow with sand breaks 
into the sea. Around and above the wonted banks and the river's 
bed many kinds of birds, flitting about the grove, make the air 
musical with song. Bidding his men turn their prows to the land 
he gladly enters the shaded stream." Later, on his visit to Evander, 
"he ascends the river's long windings, is shadowed by numerous 
trees, and passes through green woodlands in the calm water." 

Et langos superant flexus, variisque teguntur 
Arboribus, viridisque secant placido aequore silvas. 

Throughout the part of the poem dealing with Italy, his beloved 
terra alma, his descriptions are detailed and singularly exact, 
some of them even adequate pictures of present scenes. One 
part of the hunting preserves of the king of Italy, near Castel 
Porziano, is adequately described in this passage from the ninth 
book of the Aeneid, 

silva fuit late dumis atque ilice nigra 

horrida, quam densi complerant undique sentes; 

rara per occultos lucebat semita calles. 
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In the last half of the Aeneid, Virgil makes us feel the wild state 
of things. In the first half, Aeneas travels over boundless tracts of 
sea, past vast domains and lands long known in song and story. 
Here the interest is that of historical association. The allusions 
to the natural setting are most casual. The many harbors into 
which the wayfarers put from time to time are mere recesses 
bounded by curved shores. On this journey from Mount Ida 
to Sicily, Aeneas is not on a joyful errand, nor is he driven by a 
spiritual need; he is fato profugus, fate-driven, and the story is full 
of sadness. He passes from place to place only to meet with yet 
more disappointing experiences. He forever reviews the situation 
as an exile from the land he loves, where he fain would be resting 
freed from all anxious cares, he and those with him, passi graviora. 
For him the sea does not abound in delights, there is no joy in 
the avi]pidtiav yekaa-fia. The sea is something to be endured. It 
suggests only suffering and weariness. 

When Aeneas reaches Sicily, Virgil begins to show a more sympa- 
thetic interest in his surroundings, though even here it is largely the 
interest of the traveler, as when Aeneas passes the precipitous cliffs 
of Agrigentum and the magnificent temples, whose ruins hold and 
fascinate the imagination of the modern traveler. 

When Aeneas is on Italian soil, Virgil shows himself thoroughly 
at home with the country. It is the gentler aspects that affect 
him, the "near meadows," the "still stream," and "the hillside." 
These are in keeping not only with the inner spirit of the poet but 
also with the character of Aeneas as Virgil meant to paint him. 
Aeneas is longing for rest, not clamoring for excitement. He does 
not demand communion with nature as might a modern romantic 
hero. He seeks rather comfort and loves peaceful and quiet 
scenes, as a relief not as a cure. He had passed his storm-and- 
stress period and there are none of the violent and boisterous 
elements of modern romanticism in his demands nor in his out- 
look upon nature, but there is much of the milder sentiment of 
romanticism, much of its sadness, its melancholy, which like a 
stream of soft, gray light plays forever about the scenes of the 
Aeneid, and like the minor chords of a great piece of music fills 
constantly the soul of Aeneas. 
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This is the undertone heard throughout the Aeneid, the lacrimae 
rerum, the sadness which is man's lot on earth, 

Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

Not simply the sadness of Aeneas. He is merely a type in 
Virgil's mind. For Virgil a glory had passed away from the world, 
the world of actual events and the world of story. Achilles would 
have been distinctly out of place as the hero of an epic of Virgil's 
time. The world had grown old, very old since the days when 
Homer surrounded the walls of Troy with all the fresh young glory 
of Greece, and society had grown complex. The simplicity of 
Homer was impossible for Virgil and his Roman contemporaries, 
for Simplicity like Justice, the last of the celestials in Ovid's 
poem, had taken her flight from earth. 

Virgil does not utter a note of despair as did Lucretius when he 
would voice the world-weariness, the tedium, which possessed so 
many souls, vitae .... odium lucisque videndae, nor as did Horace, 
who, though saner than Lucretius in his comprehension of society, 
echoes some of his thoughts. Virgil's is rather a note of pity, 
born of interest in and love of the race of men. To him Italy is not 
simply magna parens frugum, fertile land of flowers, she is also 
magna parens virum, great mother of men. 

We are struck with the frequent repetition of certain phrases 
which faintly suggest Virgil's attitude of questioning hesitancy in 
face of the problem of human existence: Si qua est gloria, "if glory 
is anything," si qua est fides, "if there is such a thing as faith." 
He puts a similar doubt in the mouth of the wickedly self-sufficient 
Mezentius in his farewell words to his battlehorse, Rhaebus, Res 
si qua diu mortalibus ulla est, "if anything is long for mortals." 
We even find si qua est pietas. This is a note of doubt, a suggestion 
of the futility of human endeavor, though Virgil never proceeds 
to a mood stronger than that; he seems incapable of bitterness. 

The satirical element in the Italian temper and noticeably 
present in the works of almost all the great Roman writers is 
absent from Virgil's poems, if we except a parody or two attributed 
to his youth. So marked is the absence of a certain quality of 
this sort in Aeneas, and perhaps in Virgil, that we at times 
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wonder if they are not likewise lacking in a saving sense of 
humor. This is always a ready question, particularly for people 
to whom it is irksome to see men taking themselves over seriously. 
It is a question which has been raised many times in regard to 
Milton, and perhaps more often in regard to Dante, the grimness of 
whose humor escapes many lucky souls. 

At any rate, Aeneas stands convicted by his words to young 
Lausus, whom he has just dealt a mortal blow, but whom he seeks 
to console with the assurance that though he must die he dies by 
the hand of the great Aeneas. And in certain scenes of the Dido 
episode Aeneas comes off rather badly in this respect. Insincere 
gallantry toward Dido would have been more readily forgiven by 
the modern reader than brutality, though Virgil's Roman audience 
naturally felt that Aeneas' brutality was born of the truth and of 
the necessity of the situation. Aeneas is driven on by destiny, by 
a religious destiny, though he has but little joy in his mission, and 
he sails from port to port led by no compelling desire of his own. 
He is more than a Flying Dutchman, he is less than a Pilgrim Father. 
He is not sustained by a sure and unfaltering trust, and his sailing 
orders, to seek a home in far-off Hesperia, are too indefinite to 
kindle in him that burning enthusiasm which would seem to belong 
to his mission. He must find a place to establish his country's 
gods and his household Penates, must find a land for his people to 
occupy and possess. Thrown by accident upon the African shore 
and cordially received into the comfortable kingdom of the Cartha- 
ginian queen, it is perhaps not strange that he should try to convince 
himself that his long quest was ended. When roused from this 
pleasant dream by command of heaven, he immediately sets about 
preparation for his departure. The readiness of his obedience 
implies to the modern mind, though again I repeat not to the 
ancient, a very regrettable lack of feeling and a failure to appreciate 
the mood of Dido, now in the throes of passion and lost to shame. 
It is in Dido's passion, not in Aeneas' much milder feeling, that 
modern romanticism has recognized a kindred element, and the 
fate of the beautiful and much-wronged queen has been perpetually 
exaggerated, while the object of the Roman readers' solicitude, the 
fate-driven Aeneas, has been consigned to everlasting contumely. 
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Devotion to duty is, of course, the keynote to the interpretation 
of Aeneas' character, as it is the explanation of the lesson Virgil 
would teach his contemporaries. By this quality Hercules reached 
the stars, in virtue of this quality Augustus sits at the banquet of 
the gods, says Horace, who sounds the same note in the magnificent 
Alcaic Odes at the beginning of his third book when he seeks to 
convince men of their civic and military duties. He calls them to 
a service to the state which, while it can never bring glory to the 
great majority of them, is fundamental and essential to progress. 
This service calls for honest and steadfast devotion. It was a 
lesson the Roman world needed to learn, devotion to the state and 
devotion to religion. It calls, too, for heroic recognition of the fate 
that ruled supreme over the lives of all, teaching men a reasoned 
submission. 

Stat sua cuique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vitae: sed f amain extendere factis, 
Hoc virtutis opus. 

"To each man stands an appointed day; brief and irretrievable 
is the time of life for all; but to win glory by great deeds, this is 
the mark of true manhood." 

The constant and even wearisome repetition of plus applied to 
Aeneas loses a shade of its tiresomeness when we realize the full 
bearing of the Pietas Virgil preaches. Religion, as all institutions 
at Rome, had received severe shocks in the last century before 
Christ, in the period covered by Virgil's life, and one of Augustus' 
chief cares was to see religion established on a firmer basis. He was 
strenuous in his effort to bring about a renaissance at least in the 
forms of religion, and did much to improve ritual, to restore and 
to build temples to the gods. The state religion thus encouraged 
took on new life, and even new gods were added to the Roman 
Pantheon. This was more than putting a new dress on an 
exhausted convention, the gods of the Greek mythology. The 
Romans did not make the mistake of confusing real religion with 
mythology on the one hand nor with temple worship on the other. 
Virgil was not revealing to them a new conception of religion. He 
was convincing them of a need in their own lives when he preached 
to them so incessantly the doctrine of devotion to duty. It is 
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Pietas in this larger sense which he would illustrate as he developed 
the story of Aeneas' struggles. Aeneas was priest as well as pre- 
server of the gods he guarded so sedulously. But he was more 
than priest to his people. To them he was king and lawgiver, for 
into his hands had been committed their very existence, and through 
his wisdom they had been preserved and brought, sospite cursu, 
across the sea to a new home in Italy. So ran the legend. 

The Roman could not escape this lesson as he read the lines of 
Virgil, nor could he miss the poet's very evident intention of point- 
ing another moral, the moral in Horace's 

Vis consili expers mole ruit sua: 
Vim temperatam di quoque provehunt, 
In maius: idem odere vires, 
Omrte nefas animo moventes. 

" Strength without intelligence falls of its own weight. The gods 
advance to ever greater things a power that is under control, but 
hate that which in its own interest plans all manner of wickedness." 

In the end, Aeneas triumphs over Mezentius, contemptor divum, a 
despiser of the gods, and Turnus, the arrogant and violent young 
leader of the Latins. Neglect of the gods and uninformed strength 
fall before Pietas and restrained power. 

The religious element of the Aeneid is its insistence upon de- 
votion to duty, upon the value of moderation, upon the good 
old-fashioned Roman formulas for the right conduct of life, and is 
not dependent upon the machinery of the gods. Virgil uses the 
gods in the story with effect, for, though they were an outworn 
convention, the Romans liked to look at their first beginnings 
through this hazy mythological atmosphere. The gods of Olympus 
thus introduced into the Aeneid lend a certain dignity to the sit- 
uation and excite admiration by their Roman qualities, but stir 
no deeper feeling. They are excessively well behaved, for 
they have lost a certain boisterous youthfulness and spontaneous 
desire to engage in exciting encounters which characterize much 
of their conduct in the Iliad, though Juno does, it must be confessed, 
occasionally give way to a desire Acheronta mover e, "to raise 
Acheron," and delays the fate of Turnus until Jupiter interposes. 
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The gods of the country, however, the spirits of woods and 
streams seem more real and never fail to wake in Virgil's mind 
a sympathetic enthusiasm, which the susceptible reader shares. 
Virgil's imagination is stirred by the thought of the Golden Age, by 
a return of those deities whose reign meant peace and righteous- 
ness. His most exalted expression of this feeling is in the fourth 
Eclogue, which burst of pagan enthusiasm caused him to be 
enrolled as a saint in mediaeval times and to become "the 
golden branch amid the shadows, the light among the vanished 
ages" of Tennyson's tribute. For a long, long time Virgil was 
the one teacher of beauty left to men, the one instructor of 
youth, the fashioner of language for scholar and priest, for law- 
maker and king. The magic charm of his immortal verse made 
him then, and has made made him since, the wellspring and source 
of good letters, touching the mind with refinement, and directing 
the heart to meditate on the high and serious issues of life, so that 
multitudes of men have, like Dante, called him with deepest rever- 
ence lo mio maestro. 

Bringing the gods to Latium was but a part of the plan Aeneas 
was destined to fulfil. At the beginning of the Aeneid, Virgil 
announces the subject of his song, the full purpose back of all the 
suffering, on land and sea, by war and by flood. "To found a city 
[dum conderet urbem] whence should spring the Latin race and the 
Alban fathers and the walls of lofty Rome." 

Dum conderet urbem 
Inferretque deos Latio, genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae. 

Virgil would sing the glory of Rome, as in the Georgics he had 
sung the praises of Italy, the glory of an imperial city, her imme- 
morial walls, her deeds and her sons, 

Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo, 

" who had won by service a memory among men." 

This motive which recurs again and again as the story progresses 
is given near the beginning of the Aeneid, 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 
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"So great an undertaking was it to found the Roman state." 

It is as the epic of a nation's greatness that the Aeneid would 
challenge admiration. 

The work may have been undertaken at the request of Augustus, 
but the theme was thoroughly congenial to the poet, who was 
sincerely devoted to the Julian family and would gladly sing the 
fortunes of this house, whose services, not to himself simply, but 
to the state, had been of the greatest possible significance. As a 
young man Virgil's imagination had been captured by the exploits 
of Julius Caesar in Gaul. He doubtless had a personal acquaint- 
ance with the great dictator, whom he may have met at his father's 
house or at the house of some of the provincial families, who will- 
ingly gave their allegiance to the man whom they regarded as 
a benefactor. 

A magnificent passage at the end of the first Georgic, inspired 
by the horror of Caesar's death, sets forth how all the forces of 
nature rebelled against the atrocious crime, balls of flame and 
molten rocks poured forth from Aetna, the Alps quaked with 
unwonted shocks, strangely pallid phantoms were seen at dead 
of night, lightnings fell from clear skies, rivers stopped in their 
course, and the sun hid his face, while a wicked generation feared 
eternal night. 

Impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula noctem. 

The sun had "something to tell," like the prophetic star in 
Whitman's Ode: "As the night advanced and I saw on the rim of 
the west, ere you went, how full you were of woe." 

Virgil transferred his allegiance to the Julian family to the 
young Octavian, to whom and to his friends in command of the 
military forces near Mantua he owed the restoration of his farm, 
from which he had been ejected to make room for a retired 
veteran of the civil wars. Of him the poet declares 

Deus nobis haec otia fecit. 
Namque erit ille mihi semper deus. 

"A god provided peace for me and to me he will always be 
a god." 
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The sincerity of his admiration for Augustus has never been 
questioned, as has that of Horace, and to become the poet of 
imperial Rome was a natural and easy development for Virgil. He 
had no illusions about the work that Rome had done and could 
best do for the world. He would bring her in no way into rivalry 
with Greece, whose excellence he appreciated fully. A few lines 
at the end of the sixth book of the A eneid have furnished the world 
with a measure by which the merits of the two peoples have ever 
since been judged, "Others shall mold with softer grace the breath- 
ing bronze, I know, and express the living face in marble, they shall 
better plead a cause, shall better describe the movements of the 
heavens and tell the stars. Thy duty be it, O Roman, to rule the 
world, thy arts shall be to impose peace, to spare the humble, and 
to beat down the proud." 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus, 
Orabunt causas melius, caelique meatus 
Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent; 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Haec tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 

The hero of the epic is the spirit of Rome, beneficent spirit of 
power, civilizer of mankind, source of wise and good government, 
the greatest blessing of the human race, the mother of great men 
and great movements, glorious for her past and destined to rule 
the world forever, a moral and a martial epic in one. In the light 
of the demands made upon him by this conception, Aeneas seems 
to fall short of the mark the world would set for a hero. So far as 
the first half of the poem is concerned, this criticism may be justified. 
An acquaintance with his exploits in the second half of the poem, 
the Iliad part of it, inevitably raises the reader's opinion of his 
qualifications jfor the r61e he is asked to play. He is described as 
magnanimus, great-souled, optimus in armis, sturdy in battle, even 
saevus, the cruel, and measures up more nearly to the glimpses we 
get of him in the Iliad, where, though only rarely mentioned, and 
then very briefly, he is classed along with Hector as the great 
defender of Troy. His presence strikes terror into the hearts of 
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the Greeks, even of the gods, though with them he is already a 
favorite because of his scrupulous regard for their worship. In the 
fifth book of the Iliad, Aeneas is introduced as a great hero who 
strides along like a lion, is confident in his strength, and utters 
cries that bring dismay to his enemy, anepSaXea iaxav. 

Homer introduces him and thus raises our expectation of his 
achievements, but, as it were by prophetic insight, leaves it to 
Virgil to give the full story of his career. In the eleventh book of 
the Aeneid, Diomede, a Greek hero, now settled in Italy, is made 
to say that "if Troy had had two more warriors like Aeneas, 
the Trojans would have marched to the very cities of Inachus and 
Greece would have mourned a reversed fortune." 

All through the second part of the Aeneid the attempt seems 
deliberate to give Aeneas character as a warrior, as if Virgil felt 
his hero's unsatisfactoriness, because of the necessity he was under 
in the earlier half of the poem of emphasizing, perhaps unduly, 
other elements of his strength. This attempt is measurably suc- 
cessful. Aeneas appears as a brave, though extremely considerate 
antagonist — iacentem lenis in hostem — to quote the words of Horace 
in the Carmen saeculare applied to Augustus, "considerate toward 
the fallen foe." 

But even here Aeneas seems rather unfairly under protection 
of the gods and we sympathize with the rebellious Turnus' cry 
of despair when he faces certain defeat and death, "the gods 
terrify me and Jupiter, my enemy" — Di me terrent et Iuppiter 
hostis. 

Out of compassion, as it were, for this bold spirit of barbarism 
now fallen in the path of civilization's progress — for the Aeneid 
would be a poem of imperialism — Virgil pays him the final tribute 
of pity in the last line of the epic, "his life with a groan fled indig- 
nant to the shades below." 

Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 

The limitations of Aeneas as a hero come readily to the lips of 
all the critics. He is a puppet, they say, in the hands of the gods, 
and his courage, therefore, is an empty thing; an actor galvanized 
into a similitude of reality; a man without a will of his own; a 
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wretch whose abominable treatment of Dido admits of no expla- 
nation or excuse. Such critics need to be reminded that the Aeneid 
is an epic of an old world, of a somewhat weary civilization, which 
needed to be taught a clearer conception of the meaning of life and 
a higher sense of individual responsibility. Virgil would have his 
readers believe that the same protection and guidance, the same 
fortune which brought their mythical ancestor from Troy, even 
in the face of the memorable wrath of cruel Juno, memorem Iunonis 
ob iram, still abides with the Romans, still hovers over Rome. 
The story of such a struggle must necessarily have its tragic ele- 
ments. Virgil's handling of this theme suggests his kinship with 
the Greek tragedians. 

Devotion to duty, the necessity of moderation, the awfulness 
of rebellion and violence, the blessings of peace, the wicked insanity 
of war, sclerata insania belli, all familiar teachings of Greek tragedy, 
are found again in the Aeneid. In such teachings we see Virgil's 
own conception of man's duty, especially that of the Roman, who 
had the keeping of the world in his hands. He must be patient and 
longsuffering. He must serve humanity, not seek his own selfish 
ends. The Roman must learn to do justly and, noblesse oblige, 
must, as a son of the gods, be the first to lay aside war. 

Still more searching are the poet's demands. The farewell of 
Aeneas to Pallas, the young son of Evander, who at the cost of his 
life has come to the assistance of Aeneas against the Latins, is hardly 
paralleled in ancient literature for the deep tone of human sympathy 
in its expressions of pity for the fallen youth and sorrow for the 
aged and bereaved father, who, even while his boy lies dead, is 
offering prayers for his safety and loading altars with gifts, deceived 
by an empty hope. As the dread fate of war calls Aeneas to other 
sorrows, alias ad lacrimas, he bids Pallas "Hail forever and forever 
farewell," Salve aetemum aeternumque vale. 

The pathos of this scene recalls the sad lines in the third Georgic, 
"the fairest day is ever the first to fly in this mortal life of ours. 
Disease and sad old age and hard labor are the lot of man on earth, 
and harsh and pitiless death snatches us away." 

It was Evander who, inviting Aeneas into his humble dwelling, 
spoke those great lines which have many times arrested the atten- 
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tion of men, and which Fenelon said he could not read without 
tears. 

Aude, hospes, contemnere opes et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis. 

"Dare to despise riches, act worthy of a god, and enter this 
lowly dwelling without disdain." 

This prepares us for the self-renunciation of Aeneas' last words 
to his young son as he sets forth to do battle against the formidable 
Turnus. "My son, learn duty and honest toil from me, from 
others, learn success." 

Disce, puer, virtutem ex me veramque laborem 
Fortunam ex aliis. 

It is thus that Virgil would have the Roman of the new era live, 
the era of peace ushered in by Augustus. He sets forth the highest 
ideals of a civilized state, but, more than that, he reaches the deepest 
roots of human feeling. The Aeneid has been called " a meditation 
on human life." It is a meditation on human life by a rare spirit 
who had given his days to high contemplation, living at a time 
when all the powers of a great civilization were united in seeking 
a new meaning for life. This spirit, beginning with unfeigned 
delight in the joys of life, lived in simple surroundings, but losing 
some of its optimism, never facile, though sane and genuine, as 
time passed and its outlook was enlarged by life in Rome and 
contact with the world of men, came in the end to a mellow, though 
somewhat melancholy, philosophy, a patient and forbearing and 
tolerant acceptance of the realities of life. This was a greater 
triumph than to come to know the causes of things. 

To the end that all men might understand and accept life as 
he did, might be inspired by a high idealism, Virgil lent the best 
years of his life. To inspiration he added constant and unending 
toil, and he has left a work that is beyond praise for its high utter- 
ances, for matchless tenderness and pathos in mood and thought, 
and, above all, for the dignity and sublimity and nobility of its ex- 
pression, "the stateliest measure ever molded by the lips of man." 



